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A Catholie Plan 


For a New Social Order 
By William Miller 


One of the crucial decisions we Christians face is this: what 
kind of social order are we working for? The more sensational 
and particular decisions of the hour on foreign and domestic 
policy cannot be made apart from this general decision. If we 
indict the Communist social order, as we certainly and correctly 
do, we must have an alternative social order as the basis of our 
indictment. If we fight for the preservation of a society, we 
must have some form and structure by which that society is to 
be recognized. 


For the Christian, who cannot sit content in any social order * 
in this fallen world, this decision is perhaps more pressing than 
for his secular neighbors. They can justify their decisions in 
foreign affairs on the basis of an idealized Western or American 
social order, about which no further questions need to be asked. 
But for the Christian, who condemns the sin in societies on all 
sides, there is no rest with one’s own social order. There must 
always be a look at the Christian gospel, and a new basis for the 
ordering of society more nearly in accordance with its demands. 


Dubious Talk about the “Christian” Solution 


The Christian who starts looking about to discover the rela- 
tion of the gospel to the arrangements of society is not long left 
to work on his own. There are plenty of men and groups assail- 
ing him with answers. We all are talking quite a bit now, for 
example, about a “Christian” solution to our economic prob- 

lems, or even sometimes about the “Christian” solution. We 
have many groups discussing “Christian principles” in relation 
to economic affairs, or “the Christian way in economic life.” 

Most of this talk is pretty dubious both economically and 

theologically. We use “Christian” as an honorific term, to apply 
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to our opinions about economics which usually are not specific 
or knowledgeable enough to help much with the real problems 
of economics, nor sufficiently critical to be a real application of 
the gospel to economic affairs. Mostly we present shallow secu- 
lar notions with a pious backdrop. Our platitudes about the 
Christian way in economics usually obscure the deepest injus- 
tices and reflect the complacency of our own class position in 
society. 


But the “Christian Economics” people, who seem to have 
pretty well in mind beforehand what economic positions Chris- 
tianity is supposed to endorse, are not the only ones at work. 
There have always been some around who have wanted to cut 
deeper. And these people have found in the thought of the 
Roman Catholic Church, already worked out, proposals of real 

merit relating the gospel to the social-economic order. Some 


THE LONG LOOK 


A recent political action pamphlet of a women’s church group 
has on its cover the words, “The social reformer must have the 
time sense of the glacier.” We are in more of a hurry on this 
magazine, but we want in this sixth issue on “the World Crisis” 
to take time to reconnoiter the long-term proposals of some 
Roman Catholic groups for a new social order in America. 


We do this because perspective for making immediate decisions 
in a revolutionary world must include some clarity as to the gen- 
eral framework of the society we are seeking to build for the 
future. Roman Catholic leaders have always been interested in the 
“long look” and they ask basic questions about power group re- 
lations, about ordering our social relations which will help 
Protestants clarify their own thinking. Moreover, this article is the 
first extensive Protestant effort at a critical evaluation of the in- 
dustry council proposals of influential Roman Catholic groups in 
America. These proposals have been under intensive study by the 
author of this article and by the staff of the Council for Social 
Action for some time. 
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of these proposals spring from a section in the encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno of Pius XI, and are most often indicated in 
this country by the name “industry council plan.” 


THE INDUSTRY COUNCIL PLAN 


We Protestants are now giving more attention to what Roman 
Catholics are doing than we have for some time. This increased 
attention is in part the result of Mr. Paul Blanshard’s loud cry 
of warning, and is sometimes, therefore, of an invidious and 
unpleasant sort. Perhaps much of our support for Mr. Blan- 
shard’s book’ springs from motivations which are not particu- 
larly worthy, and rests upon foundations we should be examin- 
ing more carefully than we are. It may be that many of Mr. 
Blanshard’s presuppositions are as alien to Protestant faith as 
they are to Roman Catholic faith, and the vigorous support 
which some of us have given to his book may be a mark more 
of our institutional defensiveness than of our interest in Chris- 
tian justice. 

But our interest in the approach of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the problems of the world is not only in the anxious 
terms of Mr. Blanshard and that organization with the mon- 
strous title which begins Protestants and Other Americans.’ 
There is an interest, too, on the part of those Christians who 
are seeking the specific ways in which the gospel speaks to 
our common life, and who find some careful and wise sugges- 
tions in the thought of the Catholic Church. 


One of the most important of these suggestions is the industry 
council plan. 


The Beginning in the Encyclicals 


In 1931 Pope Pius XI issued the encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, “On Reconstructing the Social Order.” The Latin first 


1. Paul Blanshard, American Freedom and Catholic Power (Boston: Beacon 
Press), 1949. 

2. Protestants and Other. Americans United for Separation of Church and - 

_ State. ; 
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words refer, you may notice, to forty years; the forty years are 
those which had elapsed since the publication of another famous 
social encyclical, Rerum Novarum, “On the Condition of the 
Workers,” by Leo XIII, promulgated in 1891. 


The earlier encyclical had set the background for Roman 
Catholic concern for the condition of the workingman in the 
industrial era. Pope Leo had hard things to say both about the 
“individualism” of capitalism which was largely responsible for 
the condition of the workers, and about the most widely pro- 
posed remedy, “socialism.” To correct the evils of the former 
and prevent the evils of the latter, and to fulfill the demands of 
Christian justice and charity, he called for action by the church 
and the state to alleviate the condition of the workers. 


Pope Pius XI in his encyclical forty years later celebrates the 
effects of the earlier encyclical, and develops its doctrine fur- 
ther. This encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, lays down general 
principles on questions of social order: private property, labor, 
distribution of income, employer-employee relations, the role of 
government. It condemns again the extremes of individualism 
and socialism. Then in one section of the encyclical the Pope 
spells out in more specific terms the way of Christian justice. 
This middle way is a system of industries and professions, func- 
tionally organized in a way reminiscent of the medieval guild. 
It is not set forth in great detail in the encyclical, for it is not 
intended to be a hard-and-fast blueprint for the social order. It is 
rather a set of guiding moral principles which different men in 
different situations try to apply in different ways. 


Roman Catholic Church Claims No Blueprint for Society 


The detailed application to a particular nation was not under- 
taken by Quadragesimo Anno. Indeed, it was explicitly denied 
that it was the church’s job to prescribe in detail the answers to 
social, political, and economic questions. This is not to say that 
the Pope gives any comfort to the hoary misconception that “re- 
ligion” and “economics” should not mix. Economic questions 
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arise in connection with moral questions, and the Church has 
the right to speak authoritatively on a question of the mora! 
law. But the Church does not speak on “matters of technique 
for which she is neither suitably equipped nor endowed by 
office.” The system of industries and professions which Pope 
Pius XI discussed is to be taken, then, not as a blueprint for an 
economic order, but as an indication of the moral standards in- 
volved in the reconstruction of the economic order. 


Great Importance of the Proposal 


This is important to know, because this proposal is not an in- 
significant one. The claim is that it is in accord with the natural 
law in the structure of the universe, and therefore that all of so- 
ciety must come around to it. As an authoritative pronouncement 
of the Pope on a matter of morals, the doctrinal teaching of the 
encyclical is binding in conscience on every Roman Catholic. 
The encyclicals are not pronounced ex cathedra, and are there- 
fore not infallible, but they are not passing statements to be taken 
lightly. This is a solemn moral pronouncement addressed to the 
whole world, to which internal assent is required of believers. 
Roman Catholics around the world are committed to the teach- 
ing of the encyclical as a guide for social reconstruction; the 
Catholic parties of Europe work on it; the Catholic agencies of 
America promote it; the Catholic churches around the world 
look to it as a guide in social action. 


In Western Germany last spring one of the crucial political- 
economic issues was an interpretation of the rights of labor in 
local plants envisaged by the encyclical proposal. On January 25, 
1951, a revolutionary step was taken, to allow German labor 
unions “co-determination” in the management of major German 
industries. This step followed directly from interpretation of 
the encyclical. In the Dollfuss regime of pre-war Austria and 
the present Salazar regime in Portugal there have been corporate 
states which, although the encyclical is not to be tested perhaps 
by these bad examples, still had an allegiance to the encyclical 
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program. The NRA of the New Deal in this country perhaps 
reflected some influence of the thought in the encyclical. 


Today in this country there is a steady flow of books, pam- 
phlets, radio programs, study guides, magazine articles explain- 
ing and promoting an interpretation of the encyclical called the 
“industry council plan.” This is not to say that all Catholics in 
America, let alone all Catholics in the world, would support 
any particular interpretation or application of this section of the 
encyclical. Neither are all those who support something like the 
industry council plan Catholics; many men and groups from 
various perspectives are talking about something -like this in- 
dustry council plan. At several recent conventions the CIO has 
passed resolutions endorsing this one American application of 
the encyclical. 


This is a significant proposal, and it is important for us to 
study not only because of its sensitive application of the gospel 
to the economic order but also because of the power and extent 
of the groups in this country-and in the world which endorse it. 
And the first thing we need to note as we study it is this, that the 
encyclical principles and the various specific applications of the 
encyclical principles are not the same thing. 


The Encyclical and the Plan 


Pope Pius said in the encyclical, Qwadragesimo Anno: 


As the situation now stands, hiring and offering for hire 
in the so-called labor market separate men into two divisions, 
as into battle lines, and the contest between these divisions 
turns the labor market itself almost into a battlefield where, 
face to face, the opposing lines struggle bitterly. Everyone 
understands that this grave evil which is plunging all human 
society to destruction must be remedied as soon as possible. 
But complete cure will not come until this opposition has 
been abolished and well-ordered members of the social body 
—Industries and Professions—are constituted in which men 
may have their place, not according to the respective social 
position they occupy in the labor market, but according to 


the diverse functions which they perform. For under nature's 
guidance, it comes to pass that just as those who are joined 
together by nearness of habitation establish towns, so those 
who follow the same industry or profession—whether in the 
economic or other field—form guilds or associations, so that 
many are wont to consider these self-governing organiza- 
tions, if not essential, at least natural to civil society. 


Roman Catholic interpreters have elaborated the suggestions 
in this and surrounding passages into systems or plans for par- 
ticular nations. In this country the application of the encyclical 
called the industry council plan has been spelled out in some 
detail, although there are still many points about which there 
is disagreement. It is only this American application of the en- 
cyclical program which we are considering in this article. 


Application of the Encyclical to America 


The industry council plan, as it has come to be elaborated, 
goes something like this: in each industry, profession, and busi- 
ness there would be organized councils representing all those 
who work therein, from both management and labor. These 
councils would exist on different levels, from the local plant or 
farm or working unit up to a council for the entire industry or 
profession. Most versions of the plan include an overall eco- 
nomic council, a national federation of the councils for the vari- 
ous industries. Some interpreters of the plan emphasize this 
federation or council more than other interpreters as an integra- 
tive, planning agency, performing many of the functions which 
the federal government now performs. 


All of these councils would be chosen in free and democratic 


fashion, and would be representative of all groups in the in- 
dustry. These councils would be autonomous and self-governing, 
and they would make the essential economic decisions for the 
economic group they represented. The councils would be given 
legal status, and perhaps there would be representation of the 
public on each of the councils. Just what the essential economic 
decisions might include, and whether or not, and how, the pub- 
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lic will be represented, and what the role of the government 
will be, are questions about which there has been much discus- 
sion but to which there seem now to be no clear answers. 


It will be seen that this American application of the encyclical 
principles bears friendly relationships to the medieval guild 
system, to which the encyclical does refer, to the modern profit- 
sharing and employee-participation-in-management and indus- 
trial democracy schemes, to syndicalism and guild socialism, and 
to the corporate state. It is probably better, though, to consider 
this plan not after the pattern of any of these other related pro- 
grams but rather on the basis of its own proposals and intentions. 
These can be attended to by looking at the central principles of 
Quadragesimo Anno which the proponents of the industry coun- 
cil plan are trying to apply to the modern American scene. The 
central principles of the encyclical and hence of the plan are 
these four: A) the common good; B) harmony; C) functional 
organization; D) subsidiarity. 


Four Central Ideas About Social Order: 


These four central notions seem to be the heart of the en- 
cyclical’s section on the “reform of institutions,” and perhaps of 
the whole encyclical. They are also, therefore, the underlying 
principles for the industry council plan drawn up on the basis 
of the encyclical. Let us see what each of them means. 


(A) THE COMMON GOOD 


In place of the evils of “individualism” and “socialism” the 
encyclical calls for a society whose purpose is the common good, 
or, to say this in the rich and favorite terms of Roman Catholic 


statements, social justice and social charity. The encyclical con- 


demns individualistic free competition and socialism, and points 
a higher way, thus: 


The right ordering of economic life cannot be left to a free 
competition of forces. For from this source, as from a poi- 
soned spring, have originated and spread all the errors of 
individualistic economic teaching. Destroying through for- 
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getfulness or ignorance the social and moral character of 
economic life, it held that economic life must be considered 
and treated as altogether free from and independent of pub- 
lic authority, because in the market, 7.e., in the free struggle 
of competitors, it would have a principle of self-direction 
which governs it much more perfectly than would the inter- 
vention of any created intellect. But free competition, while 
justified and certainly useful provided it is kept within cer- 
tain limits, clearly cannot direct economic life —a truth 
which the outcome of the application in practice of the 
tenets of this evil individualistic spirit has more than suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. Therefore, it is most necessary that 
economic life be again subjected to and governed by a true 
and effective directing principle. This function is one that 
the economic dictatorship which recently displaced free com- 
petition can still less perform, since it is headstrong power 
and a violent energy that, to benefit people, needs to be 
strongly curbed and wisely ruled. But it cannot curb and rule 
itself. Loftier and nobler principles—social justice and social 
charity—must, therefore, be sought whereby this dictator- 
ship may be governed firmly and fully. To that end all the 
institutions of public and social life must be imbued with 
the spirit of justice; and this justice must, above all, be truly 
operative, must build up a juridical and social order able 
to pervade all economic activity. Social charity, moreover, 
ought to be as the soul of this order, an order which public 
authority ought to be ever ready effectively to protect and 
defend. 


Or again, later, the Holy Father places the common good ob- 
jective over against our present situation, thus: : 


Free competition, kept within definite and due limits, and 
still more economic dictatorship, must be effectively brought 
under public authority in these matters which pertain to the 
latter’s function. The public institutions themselves, of 
peoples, moreover, ought to make all human society conform 
to the needs of the common good; that is, to the norm of 
social justice. 


The industry council plan people in America today build 
‘their proposal about this purpose for the social order, the com- 
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mon good. The common good or general welfare is to be the aim 
both of the social order as a whole and of each person within it, 
under the industry council plan. 


(B) HARMONY 


The fundamental aim of the reconstituted social order will 
be harmony between social groups. This is the way, or at least 
the first step, to the common good. This principle of harmony 
between the social classes is basic both to the encyclical and to 
the plan. 


The Pope said, 


First and foremost, the State and every good citizen ought 
to look to and strive toward this end: that the conflict be- 
tween the hostile classes be abolished and harmonious co- 
operation of the Industries and Professions be encouraged 
and promoted. 


_ The proponents of the industry council plan therefore set the 
harmonious relationship of class and vocational groups, par- 
ticularly of labor and management, at the heart of their pro- 
posals. The harmonization of economic class groups is both a 
fundamental characteristic of the plan to be achieved and the 
most immediate way to work toward the plan’s realization. 


(C) FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


To achieve the harmony necessary to the common good, men 
in society are to be organized by function, that is, by their place 
in economic life, by industry, profession, or vocational group. 


The proponents of the industry council plan say: 


The elements of such a social order in the form of a multi- 
tude of national trade associations of business and national 
organizations of labor, of farmers, and of professional people, 
are now at hand. They have only to piece themselves to- 
gether into a working unity organized to promote the cause 
of social and economic justice. Our principal problem is not 
that of organization, but rather the problem of how the exist- 
ing organizations of labor and management and comparable 
organizations of farmers and professional people can coop- 
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erate harmoniously for the welfare of their respective indus- 
tries and for the general welfare by establishing permanent 
councils for separate industries, agriculture, and the pro- 
fessions.° 


The plan really takes seriously our economic role in society, 
and organizes us with reference to it. 


(D) SUBSIDIARITY 


The principle by which the functional groups thus formed 
shall be organized is that of subsidiarity, which is that no 
greater or higher organization should do what a lesser and lower 
one can do. This has reference particularly, of course, to the 
state, which is not to do anything which can be done by the 
vocational groups. 


The Pope says: 


Just as it is gravely wrong to take from individuals what 
they can accomplish by their own initiative and industry and 
give it to the community, so also it is an injustice and at the 
same time a grave evil and disturbance of right order to as- 
sign to a greater and higher association what lesser and sub- 
ordinate organizations can do. For every social activity ought 
of its very nature to furnish help to the members of the body 
social, and never destroy and absorb them. 


The principle of subsidiarity figures in the industry council 
plans as the basis for the rejection of any major overall govern- 
ment action, and the setting up of levels of groups in a hierarchy, © 
each level doing its proper little bit. In summary, the encyclical 
lays down as the principles for the reform of institutions, that 
the new society shall be harmonious, functionally organized in. 
accord with the principle of subsidiarity, and working to the 
common good. 


The American interpreters of the encyclical have then spelled 
out an application of these principles which involves the organ- — 
ization of representative councils at every level in each economic 
group, with an overall coordinating council. The system is de-— 


3. Statement of the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Wel-_ 
fare Conference, cited in NCWC News Service, August 28, 1950. d 
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scribed by Father Higgins of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, thus: “In essence it is a system which would bring 
organized labor and organized management together in each 
of the industries to work out, with the cooperation of a govern- 
ment representative acting in the name of the public, all of the 
major economic decisions of the industry: wages, prices, profits, 
production schedules, and similar decisions.” 


A CRITIQUE OF THE PLAN 


Now, what about this proposal? Is this the Christian gospel 
im socio-economic terms? We must answer this question from a 
limited perspective; we do not speak with a full understanding 
of the rich background of Catholic social teaching out of which 
this plan has grown. Therefore, to some Catholic readers this 
critique may seem at some points to be shallow and misdirected. 
We apologize for this inevitable fault, and suggest that such a 
critique as this, coming from outside and inadequately grounded 
in Catholic thought, may still point to ambiguities, imbalances, 
and knotty points in the particular formulations of the plan 
which must be presented to audiences not familiar with the 
framework of Catholic thought. Non-Catholic readers need to 
be warned that this critique springs from a perspective outside 
the framework of Catholic social teachings, and that to Catholics 
working on the plan from within that framework some of these 
criticisms may seem illusory, trivial, or mistaken. 


First, we must raise at least two general questions of the sort 
that people always raise about bold and venturesome plans. 
These questions are: 


Just what is the industry council plan? 


How are we going to get there? 
General Question No. 1: What Is the Industry 
Council Plan? 
_ We raise the first question because there are several versions 
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of the industry council plan. The principal groups working to 
promote the plan in America include: 


a) The social action department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in Washington. This group puts out 
study guides, books, radio programs and has contacts in 
the labor movement and in government. 


The School of Social Science of the Catholic University in 
Washington. From this school comes much of the aca- 
demic work, such as the studies in economics dealing with 
the industry council plan in America. 


c) The Industry Council Plan Committee of the American 

Catholic Sociological Society, centering in St. Louis. This 
group has a membership which meets to vote on interpre- 
tations ofthe industry council plan and problems related 
to it, and seems to be primarily concerned with the more 
precise definition of the plan. 
There are other groups; a new one has been recently in- 
corporated in New York State, and the Catholic Business- 
men’s Association has promoted the plan with efforts cen- 
tering around Notre Dame. 
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In addition to these specific groups there are bishops and 
priests and teachers in many places in the country who are inter- 
ested in the plan, who write articles on it and give speeches 
about it. 


Different Versions of the Plan Addressed 
to Different Groups 


Considerably different versions of the plan come from these 
different sources and are addressed to different groups. For labor 


groups the plan seems to become chiefly a proposal for planning ~ 


and industrial democracy. For management groups the plan is 


more for industrial harmony and opposition to increased state 


control. For example, the resolution of the tenth annual con- 


vention of the CIO, endorsing the industry council plan, de- 
scribes it as an idea of “industrial planning and the participation — 


of the people in making the key decisions in big industry which 
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affect their lives. ... All these considerations point to the need 


for a national system of industrial planning and democratic 
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management.” It is not unusual, on the other hand, to have the 
plan presented by Roman Catholics in this way: 

There are others still, small in number, who reject the idea 
of further interference and control by the state and propose 
instead a democratic and functional system along the lines 
of the papal encyclicals.* 

Here are two quite different appeals. The orientation of the 
Washington and the St. Louis groups seems similarly to be dif- 
ferent. We have on the one hand an understanding of the plan 
as industrial democracy, as increased labor and popular partici- 
pation in economic planning; on the other, we have the plan as 
the end of industrial strife and of government interference. 


The proponents of the plan may claim that its genius is ex- 
actly that it reconciles divergent interests in a middle way for 
the common good. But we would have to reply that this recon- 
ciliation is too easy and this middle ground too vague. The ac- 
ceptance of the plan by various social groups now seems largely 
to be based in each case on a special reading of the plan which 
leaves out the other side of its implications. 


The plan can be sold to labor as better planning and more 
industrial democracy, and to management as industrial harmony 
and anti-statism, only so long as the plan is not precisely enough 
defined to make clear the other side of the coin. The charge here 
is not, of course, that there has been duplicity, presenting the 
plan in different guises to different groups. The charge is just that 
the plan is now both so vague and so various in its interpretation 

that it can be taken in quite different ways by different groups. 


The Heart of the Plan Is Not Described 


The heart of the plan is exactly what is not precisely defined. 

In most of the discussions of the plan it is admitted that there 
ate many points yet to be ironed out, but this usually is said so 
as to imply that these are relatively minor matters, and that the 
_ broad outlines of the important features of the plan have been 


4. Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, article on industry councils in The Sign. 
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laid out. But on examination we discover that we cannot know 
even what these broad outlines really mean unless we have 
answers to some of the questions which have not yet been an- 
swered. We cannot picture these councils and their significance 
unless we know the answers to questions such as these: 


W hat is included in the major economic decisions which these 
councils will make? 


e Are they simply to handle problems of industrial disputes, 
wages, hours, working conditions, and the like, in which case 
the council plan is simply another proposal for better labor 
relations; or, 


e Are the councils to decide also questions of production 
schedules, extent and nature of investment, and the like, in 
which case the council simply takes over the full range of present 
managerial functions; or, 


e Are the councils to decide also questions of prices, fair 
profits, and the like, in which case we have a fully controlled 
economy with the councils as the controllers? 


Each of these three alternatives gets some support in the vari- 
ous presentations of the plan, and it certainly looks from here 
as though there were a tremendous difference among them. 


What is the relationship of the industry council plan to our 
present economic and legal arrangements? Will unions and man- 
agement continue to exist? If so, what will management be 
managing and what will unions do? Will the decisions of these > 
councils have the effect of law? If so, does not this entail a con- ~ 
siderably more radical revision of our entire legal structure than _ 
most presentations of the plan suggest? Wouldn’t there have to 
be repeal of anti-trust legislation, and amendments allowing 


great new legislative-executive aggregates, the councils, to make 
law? 


What economic units would be included in the plan, all sorts 
of business, interstate and within a state? Local stores? Farmers? 
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Newspapers? Most of the industry council planners appear to 
have been thinking primarily of steel, automobile, and other 
mass production industries where labor and management are 
powerful, opposing units. What happens where the units are 
smaller, as say, in agriculture, is very vague. 


Would the price mechanism still operate to allocate resources 
and goods, or would the councils have power to do these hard 
jobs by their own decision? Just what the industry council 
plan would do to our present structure in these regards is 
not at all clear, and these would seem to be highly important 
questions. 


Where would ultimate authority rest in the industry council 
arrangement? One of tthe things Catholic social theorists are 
usually better at than the rest of us is the problem of authority, 
but on the industry council plan this is spectacularly not the case. 
The role of the government is one of the weakest spots in the 
industry council plan in almost every presentation of it. 


Sometimes it is said straight out that there will be a “repre- 
sentative’ of government on the councils, but this still leaves un- 
answered what power this representative will have. Will he 


have one “vote” along with the representatives of labor and ~ 


management? This would mean that this sole representative of 
the consuming public could be outvoted by the combined pro- 
ducer groups, that the one representative of the whole economy 
and the common good could be outvoted by the combined rep- 
resentatives of a partial viewpoint and of the good of a particular 
industry. 


Or will the government representative have, as a “revised 
tentative descriptive definition” of the plan drawn up by the St. 
Louis group suggests, a right to veto regulations contrary to the 
common good? This would seem to mean the involvement of 
the government in all sorts of economic decisions in which it is 
now not involved, on the one hand, and an impossible adminis- 
trative arrangement, on the other. The market mechanism would 


not be used to demonstrate the economics of a given decision, | 
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because before the decision could be put into effect the govern- 
ment representative would have to pass on its relation to the 
common good. If he found against it, he would use his veto and 
the decision would never be put into effect. If he found for it, 
under one understanding of the plan at least, the council deci- 
sion would then become the law of the land. Here we have the 
government passing on direct economic questions. 


On the other hand, the government representative will have 
only a ‘negative authority over the questions on which he must 
decide; he can only veto, apparently, and not create policy. The 
picture we get of a kind of emasculated socialism, with all the 
disadvantages and none of the advantages of direct government 
control of economic life, is not a particularly pleasant one. 


An eloquent testimony to the confusion in some of the indus- 
try council plans on the role of the government is a note found 
at the bottom of two charts put out by the St. Louis group to 
show an organization plan for one industry and for “inter- 
industry councils.” This note, appended to a careful diagram of 
national, regional, and local councils, reads: “Chart does not 
show possible consumer or government representation.” 


The proponents of the plan who emphasize the national fed- 
eration of the councils as a center of authority have at least been 
conscious of the problems; but how this federation would be 
held any more responsible than the member councils, or escape 
exactly the same problems as the member councils, does not 


appear. 
Plans Are Vague about Nature of Authority 


The plans are vague about the locus of authority, and either 
do not go into the administrative arrangements, or present a 
scheme which would seem to be administratively very dubious. 
About one of the latter plans (promoted by the St. Louis group 
with vertical councils in an industry, horizontal councils between 
industries, and government veto) a Catholic social scientist 
penned these eloquent words: 

For anyone with experience in government, industry and 
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labor relations, this scheme is an administrative nightmare. 
If we were living in an ideal society, such an administrative 
set-up would be bound to wreck it. The Holy Father stresses 
that the plan is “wanted by nature itself.” This excludes a 
Rube Goldberg type of economic organization bound to bog 
down in endless discussions, on at least three levels not 
counting the subdivisions into local and regional groupings. 
The problem would seem to be that the industry council plan 
can be promoted and endorsed in glowing terms on several 
sides only so long as it is vague enough to mean just about what- 
ever a group wants it to mean. When we ask about the mean- 
ing of the plan (what will be the power of the councils, what in 
our present economic order will be changed, where will au- 
thority rest—dquestions to which answers would seem to be nec- 
essary to an understanding of just what is being proposed) we 
find either that answers are not forthcoming, and that we can’t 
really know what this plan is, or that the answers which do come 
are not ones that many of us could accept. 


General Question No. 2: How Are We to Go About 
Getting the Industry Council Plan? 

We must always ask this other question of proposals for a 
new order because the various units of a culture do not all stand 
still at the same time or change at the same rate of speed. 
Society is, as is often said, dynamic, and therefore we can- 
not judge a static plan apart from the next steps to be taken 
toward it. What we come out with, or better, what effect we 
have on the social order, will be dictated not so much by the 
static blueprint which we have worked out as by the steps we 
are to take now. Tomorrow things will have changed, and new 
bases of action will have to be projected; the question about a 
proposal today is what steps it suggests for today, for they will 
indicate the real effect the proposal will have tomorrow. 


“Stages in Transition” to the Plan 


The proponents of the industry council plan talk about this — 
quite a bit, perhaps a little too confidently, as the problem of 
the “transition.” The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
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group has said that the transition will involve two stages, the 
“harmonizing” and the “organizing.” We are now in the har- 
monizing stage. 

We should work to bring harmony between management and 
labor, to encourage profit-sharing schemes, employee participa- 
tion in management, progressive personnel policies, and good 
labor relations. Much of the work of the social action depart- 
ment of the NCWC concentrates on this sort of thing. This is 
all very good, but it does not appear that it has too much to do 
with a reconstructed social order. And if it does have to do with 
a reconstructed social order, the way it would be leading would 
perhaps be toward powerful producer combinations, working 
without opposition in a harmonious but pretty unpleasant 
society. 

The demands of social justice are often better served by the 
instigators of conflict than by the harmonizers. To propose 
“harmonization” as the first step toward the industry council 
plan is to demonstrate how much the plan’s real effect will be 
based upon the power position of organized producer groups in 
the present order. 


But mostly we can say that the “harmonization” process prob- 
ably is highly irrelevant to a reconstituted order. We then ask 
what other transition steps are to be taken. 


Barriers to Legislative Enactment of the Plan 


To this there is no very clear answer. The “role of the govern- 
ment in the transition” is discussed, but there is no very realistic 
eye for the tremendous barriers to the legislative enactment of 
such a plan. What pressure groups would operate to bring Con- 
gress around to divest itself of its powers in the most crucial 
areas of domestic politics? It is hard to see what groups these 
would be, and it is even harder to see how we could escape a 
desperate situation if it should be enough to the advantage of 
power groups to press for the enactment of legislation giving 
over to these councils control of “major economic decisions.” 
A situation in which sufficient power could be generated to bring 
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Congress around to such an abandonment of its prerogatives 
would probably have to be something like this: that certain well- 
organized groups would be so much assured that they could con- 
trol these councils more easily than they could control Congress 
that they would press for the plan. This would hardly seem to 
be an engaging prospect. 


The real effect of the promotion of the industry council plan 
would seem now to be to strengthen the hand of those who think 
large private producer units rather than government should 
make the major decisions in economic life. But the more incisive 
questions about the “transition” to the plan have not really been 
asked, let alone answered, and we cannot quite be sure what ac- 
tual effect the proponents of the plan intend to have or will have. 


Criticism of the Four Central Ideas 


But enough of these preliminary questions. The heart of the 
industry council plan, its supporters often claim, is not in the 
specific detail but in the underlying principle. We have already 
indicated some reservations about this, but let us go on anyway 
to look at the principles upon which the plans are based. We 
look then at the industry council planners’ interpretation of the 
four main points we found in the encyclical. 


(A) THE COMMON GOOD 


The clearest recommendation of the industry council plan is 
that it has rejected any attempts to solve social problems on an 
individualistic basis. To put it positively, the plan is very clear 
that our criterion in social reconstruction must be the common 
good or the general welfare. This may seem at first glance to be 
a small or obvious thing. But on second glance, and on com- 
parison with, unhappily, some of our Protestant attempts to 
deal with similar problems, we can see that this is not obvious. 
The papal encyclicals, and the industry council plans based upon 
them, have taken seriously the solidarity of mankind and the 
involvement of men in one another's lives. 


Where some of us Protestants have insisted that the gospel 
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speaks only to individual men, the papal encyclicals and Catholic 
interpreters have seen that the gospel cannot speak to individual 
men without calling into question the groups and institutions 
in which men live. Where some of us Protestants have insisted 
that the gospel is concerned only with “spiritual” things, what- 
ever that may mean, they have seen that it cannot speak to real 
men unless it is concerned with their economic life. The plans, 
like the encyclicals, have sought social justice and social charity, 
and have set as the standard of evaluation, the common good. 
This is a gratifying thing. But the common good as the stand- 
ard by which we can evaluate a social order is one thing; the 
common good as the projected motivation of men acting in that 
order is another. 


It is well that we judge proposals relating to the social order 
by the standard of the common good, but not when we slip over 
from this to expect each man in the social order to be motivated 
in his economic decisions by a desire for this common good, or 
when we shape proposals which depend for their workability 
upon such a motivation. This appears to be what the industry 
council plans do. Perhaps the encyclical itself is partly at fault 
for this. The encyclical says: 


Because order, as St. Thomas well explains, is unity arising 
from the harmonious arrangement of many objects, a true, 
genuine social order demands that the various members of a 
society be united together by some strong bond. This unify- 
ing force is present not only in the producing of goods or — 
the rendering of services—in which the employers and em- 
ployees of an identical Industry or Profession collaborate 
jointly—but also in that common good, to achieve which all 
Industries and Professions together ought, each to the best 
of its ability, to cooperate amicably. And this unity will be 
the stronger and more effective, the more faithfully indi- 
viduals and the Industries and Professions themselves strive 
to do their work and excel in it. 


A Too Easy Assumption About Common Interests. Is_ 
there not, here, a rather too easily made assumption about a_ 
common interest of men and groups upon which the comma 
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good can rest? We see this in more glaring form in the interpre- 
tations of the encyclical. Father Munier’ says, for example, that 
“one of the central ideas of the Encyclical” is that “to work for - 
the good of one’s Industry or Profession is to work for the com- 
mon good of all society.” He goes on: 


The Pope conceives society as a huge living organism with 
each organ playing a fixed role which determines its own de- 
velopment and at the same time its relations with all the 
other organs. In this organism, each member derives so much 
benefit from the national well-being and prosperity that it 
must logically strive to preserve that well-being and pros- 
perity for its own ultimate advantage.° 


In another place Father Munier says: 


The common good is the purpose of the national economy. 
The common good is two-fold: that of the nation and that of 
the individual “Industry” or “Profession.” The interested 
groups are expected to subordinate selfish objectives to this 
two-fold purpose.’ 


This is altogether too easy. It may be that exactly the problem 
of social order is to reconcile the contending goods of various 
individuals, groups, and industries and to make them fit into 
the common good. A proposal which simply postulates the cor- 
respondence of these contending “goods” does not help us much. 
We want to know, not what sort of an order could be set up #f 
the goods of various individuals and groups correspond, but what 
sort of an order for the common good can be built upon their 
actual contention. 


Conflict of Individual Producer’s Good with Common 
Good. The goods pursued by individual producers do not now 
seem to correspond either with the good of other producers in. 
the same line or necessarily with the common good of the in- 


5. Father Joseph David Munier, in one of the Catholic University studies in 
economics entitled Some American Approximations to Pius XI’s “Industries and 
Professions.” 


6. Munier, op. cit., p. 24. 
7. Munier, op. cit., p. 28. 
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dustry or of the whole society. This is the problem in agriculture, 
for example, where the individual farmer faces a situation in 
which he personally will be better off if he raises still more crops, 
but the industry as a whole and the economy as a whole sufter 
as a result of the overproduction which results from thousands 
of individual farmers making this same decision. Precisely the 
point here is that the good of the individual farmer and the 
common good do not correspond. It may be said that in the long- 
run they do, but then the job of a reconstructed social order is to 
set the forms which will achieve this long-run interest with the 
short-run calculations of the individual farmer. It does not ap- 
pear how the industry council plan would do this. 


Conflict of an Industry’s Good with Common Good. The 
goods of various industries do not now seem to correspond nec- 
essarily either with the good of other industries or with the 
common good. If all in the natural gas industry work assiduously 
for the good of their industry, there is no assurance that this 
would be in accord with, say, the good of the coal-mining indus- 
try, or necessarily of the economy as a whole. 


The controversy over agriculture policy centers today prob- 
ably on the opposition of the good of the agriculture industry, 
effectively worked for through political means, to the common 
good. Again it may be objected that these are short-run considera- 
tions, that in the long-run the good of each of these industries 
and the common good are the same. 


To this it must be replied, first, that the industry council plan, 
by bringing together and giving great power to the producer — 
groups will not help to bring these long-run considerations into — 
the picture, but will encourage unimpeded action for short-run, 
particular advantage. By giving the “major economic decisions” 
over to particular industrial units which have necessarily a spe- 
cial perspective on the problems, the plan will encourage the 
particular and short-run decisions as over against the general 
and long-run. 


We do not look for a social order which will work 7f men act _ 
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on long-run and general considerations. We look for a social 
structure which will help to bring men necessarily to these 
long-run considerations. This is not the industry council plan. 


(B) HARMONY 


The encyclicals have been concerned to contradict the Marxist 
doctrine that there shall be conflict between the classes. They 
have asserted, and the proponents of the industry council 
plans following them have asserted, that instead of this conflict 
there shall be harmony between the classes. This appears some- 
times to be the condition and at other times the goal of the 
industry council plan. Perhaps this approach, in contradicting 
one part of Marx, his assertion that there must be class conflict, 
too easily accepts another part, his rigid class divisions. 

Ideas of Class Division in the Plan. The encyclical seems 
to assume with Marx that there are fairly well defined economic 
classes standing over against each other, and that our problem 
is essentially to deal with the relationship of these classes. The 
industry council plan, following the encyclical, is oriented to 
the problems of the big, organized primary industries, where the 
relationship of labor and management is a central question. As 
we have already suggested, the industry council plan does not 
help us much on the problems of the many industries which 
are small, or differently organized; neither does it give us much 
help on the overall economic problems. 

The just reconciliation of a variety of interests is indeed part 
of the overall political-economic problem, but these interests 
are not really represented by a pair of hostile classes, and the 
problem is not to be solved simply by bringing about harmoni- 
ous relationships between the representatives of certain of these 
interests. This may, indeed, make the problem worse. Perhaps 
the industry council plans have been on this point too simple a 
contradiction of the Marxist claim, without a sufficient exam- 
ination of the premises of class analysis on which both the claim 
and the contradiction rest. 

Interests Served by the “Harmony”’ Ideal. Then about the 
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“harmony” ideal itself we should want to be cautious. The ex- 
hortations to seek “harmony” in social relations emanate most 
often from the leading power-holding groups in society, and 
not without reason. The people who don’t want the boat rocked 
are usually those most happy themselves with the existing order. 
When we set harmony as a major objective of our reconstructed 


- social order we run the danger of paying too little attention to 


the conditions on which this harmony is achieved. We run the 
danger of serving the interests of those who have personal rea- 
sons for preserving the statws quo. As already suggested, the pro- 
ponents of the plan by setting “harmonization” as the first step 
to be taken now toward its realization have run into this danger. 
The interests we harmonize are necessarily those which now 
have organized expression. By emphasis simply on “harmony” 
we tend to serve the interests of those who now have power. 
We ignore those interests which do not now have power and 
which would, therefore, if they were expressed, be in some con- 
flict with the powers-that-be. 


Three Possibilities for Achieving Class “Harmony” in 
the Plan. Let us ask the question, on what conditions is this 
harmony to be achieved by the plan, taking for the time just the 
two great “classes” with which the plan has largely been con- 
cerned, labor and management? There would seem to be these 
three possibilities. First, the power of the two should remain 
substantially the same, and the council simply bring them to- 
gether in the hopes of harmony. Second, labor union represen- 


tation should gain by its participation on the councils a substan- — 


tial increase over its present power and come to dominate the 
“harmonious” council. Third, management, by bringing labor 


into its inner chamber and ending the excuse for the strike, — 


should gain in power so as to dominate the “harmonious” coun- 
cil. In other words, the council can (1) leave the relative power 
of labor and management the same, or (2) shift it in favor of 
labor, or (3) shift it in favor of management. 


(1) Labor and Management Power Remain Same as Now. 
If the power of the two groups remains the same it is hard to 
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see how harmony would be achieved. The council would then 
become simply the meeting place at which the conflict of the 
groups would occur. We would then have only the “sitting to- 
gether around a conference table” of which preachers and others 
are fond, but which probably does not have too much to do 
with the realities of the situation. 


That the creation of a “council” does not necessarily bring 
harmony between the viewpoints represented on the council is 
exhibited nowhere more clearly than in one of the principal 
books about the industry council itself. In this book Father 
Munier examines “Some American Approximations to Pius XI’s 
Industries and Professions.” He examines the railroad industry 
and the bituminous coal industry, and in both of these what he 
finds would seem from here to be indications more of the dubiety 
of the industry council approach than of its value. 


In the coal industry he found “the employer-employee rela- 
tionship leaves much to be desired in the direction of collabora- 
tion and cooperation toward the goal of the Pope’s System.”® 
Of the participation of labor and management together on divi- 
sions of the National Railroad Adjustment Board he wrote this 
illuminating observation: “The members of these Divisions ap- 
pear to face their problems as belligerent litigants rather than as 
representatives of their respective interests conscious of a mutual 
responsibility toward the prosperity of the entire industry and 


toward the service of the entire nation.”” There you have it. If the 


_power alignment remains the same, the council simply becomes 
the scene of the struggle and not a harmonious unit. And if the 
parties on the council should reach a harmonious adjustment, 
each retaining its power, then this would certainly bode ill for 
the rest of society, for, say, the consumer. 


(2) Increase the Power of Labor. The council program may 
mean, as the CIO apparently thinks it means, a harmony brought 
by a substantial increase in the power of labor in relation to 


8. Munier, op. cit., p. 92. 
9. Munier, op. cit., p. 53. - 
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management. The council could be harmonious if it were a de- 
vice for labor taking control of the industry. But we should 
have some serious doubts about this condition of harmony. The 
labor union as now constituted seems to be by nature a secon- 
dary institution, that is, an institution formed in response to cer- 
tain other institutions. The role of the union thus far at least 
has been to represent the interests of one side in a duality. The 
doubts are quite widespread that a labor union with control 
over an industry would remain the labor union as we understand 
it. The union leaders or representatives of labor, taking on the 
responsibilities of “major economic decisions,’ would become, 
for all practical purposes, a new management against whom the 
workers would have to press their interest. The workers would 
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be in a more difficult position, though, because they might, un- 
der some versions of the plan, no longer have the right to strike. 
In any event, organized protest would be made more difficult by 
the presence of nominal ties to the decision-making council. 


The present labor unions are not equipped or formed to play 
a managerial role. The “labor” representatives on the councils 
would come from a direct election among the workers, accord- 
ing to most versions of the plan. Therefore what we have is the 
choice of the policy makers in national economic affairs, in 
effect, by election within the producer groups. This is dubious 
both on the ground that this is hardly the way to get competent 
managerial leadership or economically responsible policy, and 
on the ground that it certainly provides an easy way for inter- 
ested groups to get enormous power. 


Suppose, to use a somewhat shopworn example, that Commu- 
nists in the electricity or communications or transport industry 
wanted to obtain power over “major economic decisions” and 
hence a very considerable stranglehold on the national economy. 
Not too many years ago it would not have been too difficult in 
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these particular industries for them to have done so had there 
been an industry council plan. We certainly cannot look for- 
ward to the total extinction of such special sinister power-seek- 
ing groups in the future, and the election to a very powerful 
council in each industry would seem to provide them a plethora 
of opportunities. 


But our case does not rest on this scare argument. Even if all 
the electors are gentlemen, this is a questionable way to get 
managers and an awkward way to get economic responsibility. 
And if the persons elected did turn out to be, more or less by 
chance, good managers, there would still need to be representa- 
tion of the interests of the rank and file worker over against 
managerial decision. We can see even now in some industries a 
gap between union leadership and membership as the union 


_ leaders take on more and more responsibility of their own out- . 


side the sheer representation of worker interests. When these 
leaders came to be council-managers of the industry this gap 
would surely be very great, and the recourse of the workers very 
difficult. And if the gap were not great, if the council members 
represented the self-interest of workers directly, then the results 
for the rest of the economy could not be entirely sanguine. 
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(3) Increase the Power of Management. The council pro- 
gram may mean a harmony achieved by a substantial increase in 
the power of management. The councils could achieve harmony 
if they became the device by which management vitiated labor 
power. The labor interest, formerly represented by union power, 
would be nominally represented by a representation on a man- 
aging council. Strikes, perhaps, would be forbidden, or at any 
rate very difficult to organize with control of union organiza- 
tion in the hands of those involved in a management council. 
This alternative would not seem to lead to social justice, as we 
know from experience in American history. 


Are not these the three possibilities? The “harmony” achiev- 
able on any of these conditions does not appear to be a happy 
situation. But if the producer groups did achieve a harmony 
among themselves, on amy of these conditions, another and more 
frightening consideration emerges: what of the other groups in 


the economy in the face of collusive action by two such powerful 
interests? 


(C) FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


At the heart of the industry council plan is functional organ- 
ization. Things will be orderly, in this view, if people are just 
properly arranged according to what they do. The product or 
service to which a man devotes his economic activity shall be 
the basis of his place in the social organization. One trouble with 
this is that we are more than producers. We are also consumers. 


The industry council plan is fuzzy, to put it mildly, on the 
relationship of the consuming public to the industry councils. 
Supposedly there will be a “government or consumers’ ” repre- 
sentative on the council to protect these interests. But how will 
a vote be taken? If one for each group, then the producers from 
within the industry outvote the consumers from out of the in- 
dustry every time, two to one. If the third representative has 
presumptive power of some kind, then we have thorough gov- 
ernment control, which the proponents of the plan have set 
themselves specifically to avoid. If the third representative has 
just a “veto,” then we have an administrative problem of hor- 
rendous proportions. 


But suppose the third representative is not from government 
but from “consumers.” What can this mean? Is this some single 
public-spirited person, or a representative of the small and spe- 
cialized “consumers’ movement,” or what? Leaving aside the 
question of how such a person should be chosen, which is inter- 
esting enough, we turn rather to this one, which points at the 


heart of the difficulty: how would such a representative know . 


what to say, or how to vote? How would you go about represent- 
ing ‘consumers’ interests” on the national steel council: which 
consumers, large or small. would you represent? Would you 
vote for expanding production above all or low price above all? 
How would you know how much, and what, consumets wanted? 


The point of all this is that consumers, in the nature of the 
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case, cannot be represented by a delegate to an organization the 
way this plan presupposess; consumer diversity and complexity 
prevent anything like total organization or effective delegation 
of interest. There are ways of representing consumers’ interests 
_to producers; the price mechanism where consumers “vote” in 
the market for what they want is one of these. There may be 
others, but a delegation to a council is not one of them. 


The functionally organized councils, then, will represent the 
producers. They will have control over the “major economic 
decisions,” industry by industry, and in their coordination, over 
the entire economy. The self-interest of the producers will re- 
ceive a full and unimpeded expression. This may be very nice 
for the producers, and might if the stakes were high enough and 
all could make a killing, bring harmony among the different 
production groups. But at the expense of the consumer. 


We have some examples of harmonious cooperation between 
producer groups; the building trades, in some instances, would 
serve. We find plenty of cases where owners and workers joined 
in high profits at the expense of the consuming public. Just 
exactly what is to prevent this from happening, on a really grand 
scale, under the industry council plan? To answer our own 
thetorical question, the one thing which will prevent it is the 
fact that producers and consumers, in the large, are not different 
people. We are all both. But then the argument shifts ground. 
Most of us under the plan will find organized and harmonious — 
groups to represent our self-interest a8 producer, but will look 
in vain for protection of ourselves as consumers. And woe to 
those whom the industry council planners overlook in arranging 
the councils, for even what they do as producers will be at the 
mercy of a society dominated by powerful combinations of other 
producer groups. The overall picture we get is certainly not one 
of harmony, or if it is one of harmony, it is not one of justice. 
We look in vain in the industry council plan for the means of 
reconciling contending self-interested power groups. Might some 

elp come from the government? 
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(D) THE PRINCIPLE OF SUBSIDIARITY 


This rule, that no higher or greater agency shall do what a 
lower or lesser one can, is stated at the beginning of the discus- 
sion of the reform of institutions in the encyclical, and is applied 
immediately to the state. It crops up constantly in the industry 
council plans, and is basic to these formulations. Some of the 
proponents of the plans, though not all, seize happily upon it as 
a substantiation of the contemporary attack on something called 
“statism.” 


The role of the government in the industry council plan, in 
anybody’s view, is not very clear, but at least it is not to do any- 
thing these councils can do. The pull is going to be downwards, 
toward decentralization and localism and pluralism. This would 
be very well if our problems were decentralized and local and 
if there needed to be no reconciliation of contending groups. 
But this is not the case. 


Not only are labor groups and management groups in conten- 
tion, as the industry councilers realize, but industries as a whole 
are in contention with each other and with the economy as a 
whole. The bituminous coal industry and agriculture, for example, 
are in a sense exploited by other industries with less inflexible 
cost structures and less widespread competition. The oil industry, 
workers and owners, do better with a multiplicity of wells over 
one oil pool, where society as a whole, present and future, would 
be better off with a few yells. These contending interests must 
be reconciled. This is hatdly to be done by giving all power in 
economic matters over to the contending parties. * 


Moreover, there are problems beyond simply the reconcilia- 
tion of contending i interests. Foremost among these is the main- 
tenance of economic stability in the entire economy. Producer 
groups in an order streamlined to fit their own self-interest are 
hardly going voluntarily to restrain themselves in the interest of 
overall economic stability. This, probably the central economi 
problem of our time, will not be solved but aggravated by th 
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creation of producer combinations into whose hands are placed 
the “major economic decisions.” 


Role of the Government 


The role of the government here is a crucial one, as we have 
come to realize in practice though we don’t admit it in theory. 
The critical decisions of fiscal and monetary policy, of pub- 
lic policy for economic stability and general welfare (the 
common good!) are now the decisions of government, as we 
have come to see they must be. Tax policy, public spending 
policy, Federal Reserve decisions, and the administration of 
many national welfare programs, cannot be left to piecemeal 
action by particular groups. Such decisions require an overall 
view. But more important, the entire network of such decisions, 
in their effect taken together upon stability of the entire econ- 
omy, necessitates overall and coherent action by an agent with 
both general power and general responsibility. Such economic 
problems require more overall and responsible attention than 
they now receive, not less. But the industry council plan as it is 
now usually presented would give over the handling of such 
problems, in effect, to limited, particular, and interested groups. 


Just why should we subscribe to this principle of subsidiarity? 
What is the rationale of this downward pull? Where is the law 
in nature which prescribes it? There are a great many things 
which need to be done, affirmatively, by government which this 
principle would tend to inhibit. These positive necessities, of 
reconciliation of interests and overall economic policy, the 
principle of subsidiarity of the industry council plans seems to 

ignore. . 

But let us look at the negative side, from which this principle 
| springs, that we must check at every level, particularly at the 
overall level as in government. What about this? The check on 
power we need to have is to hold it responsible to (and here we 
may as well use the industry council planners own phrase) the 
common good. How is this done under the industry council 
plan? The major economic decisions are taken by powerful 
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groups responsible only to an “electorate” whose self-interest 
is aligned with them. These groups have the power to make the 
major decisions. Here is a frightening picture of irresponsible 
power—power which, as already suggested, would be charged 
with “control” over the economy in great detail under such a 
program. 


No, the solution to the problem of control and responsible 
power in the economy does not lie in this direction, of giving 
the producer groups their head. It would seem to lie rather in 
the careful attention to the political means of holding respon- 
sible a government which must take the overall and representa- 
tive action for us and for the common good in major economic 
affairs.'° The decisions made by particular industrial groups and 
associations are very important in the economy, and the industry 
council plan has rightly insisted that we need to have means to 
inject into these decisions moral responsibility. But do we inject 
that responsibility simply by having meetings of the represen- 
tatives of the industries, and giving over to these meetings major 
power in the economy? This could only work if there were 
already a lively sense of moral responsibility on the part of all 
concerned, and even then it is hard to see how the meetings 
would know how the general public wanted resources allocated. 
The industry council plan seems to postulate and presuppose that 
which it wants to attain, a sense of moral responsibility. There- 
fore, the plan is not sufficiently attentive either to the economic 
means for bringing home to the industrial decision-maker in 
his own self-interest the moral consequences of his acts, or to 
the tremendous possibilities for collusion and evil which the | 
industry council plan allows. 

Theology and the Plan 


The encyclicals seem to point properly to the area in which 
would lie a Christian criticism of a social order. This area would 
be bounded on the one side by an individualism, still unfortu- 


10. See E. E. Schattschneidet’s article, “Our Unrecognized Governmental - 
Crisis,” Social Action, October 15, 1950. : 
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nately countenanced in some Protestant circles, and on the other 
by a socialism in which a single power—government—predom- 
inates unchecked. The encyclicals and the plan have pointed us 
properly to the solidarity of men, bound together as members 
of a single body. The industry council plan has followed the lead 
of the encyclicals to consider seriously the problems of the 
common good, and to consider it properly with respect to the 
ordering of social institutions. The problem of the way things 
are ordered in society, of institutions and their arrangement, is 
here taken to be a serious one for Christian ethics, and that is 
something we Protestants have not often done, and should do. 
For all of this we are grateful to the industry council plan, 
and we must confess that it goes farther than most of us Protes- 
tants have gone in the systematic application of Christian ethics 
to specific social problems. 

The encyclical and the plan have then shown us a specific 
“middle way” between individualism and socialism. We agree 
in rejecting these extremes, but we are not much helped by the 
path alleged to lead through the middle. Practically every viable 
alternative for a social-economic order, from the NAM’s bright 
and chromium dream to doctrinaire socialism, including even 
some alternatives which have appeared in this magazine, is pre- 
sented as a “middle way” between two horrible extremes. This 
is never particularly fruitful, because it assumes that the possi- 
bilities for the social order are spread out on a single spectrum 
of gradations from one side to the other, and this is not the case. 
The spread and the spectrum depend on the question asked, and 
there is more than one dimension at stake. So we have not got- 
ten very far when we agree in rejecting “individualism” and 
“socialism.” When we go on to ask more about the industry 
council plan, we find that we have many reservations, as we have 
indicated above. And underneath these rather far-reaching reser- 
vations lie some theological differences. 


Our Plans and God 


The first of these is quite direct, usual, and important. It is 
-about human plans and God. All of us, Protestants, Roman. 
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Catholics, and what-have-you, have a tendency to confuse our- 
selves with the Almighty and our plans with His. We Protes- 
tants have our peculiar ways of getting tripped up by this fun- 
damental perversity. But Roman Catholics seem to have another, 
distinctive way. For them God has expressed Himself directly 
in the world, and does continue to do so, in an infallible instru- 
ment, the vicar of Christ speaking ex cathedra, and in the Church 
which He founded and to which He gave spiritual dominion 
on earth. The introduction thus of infallibility in the world 
at one point in the system gives an opportunity for fallible men 
to extend the power of this infallibility into more and more 
areas. The infallibility spreads in the understanding of the ordi- 
nary Catholic layman from ex cathedra pronouncements on 
faith and morals to accidental traditions of the Church to judg- 
ments of the contemporary hierarchy to opinions of the local 
priest. It is all too easy for this “creeping infallibility” to occur, 
where fallible and sinful men are confronted with such a golden 
opportunity. 


Now, the industry council plan we find has a touch of this 
in the vigor and sweep of the claims that are made for the plan, 
that it is, for example, an expression of natural laws in the 
order of the universe. We find a touch of it, tod, in the some- 
what unfavorable ratio between the zeal and fervor with which 
it is being promoted and the care and criticism with which it is 
being examined. We find a touch of it again in the identifica- 
tion of each group’s version of the plan as the industry council 
plan, and this in turn with the Pope’s system of industries and 
professions. Various European Catholic groups, and some Amer- 
ican Catholics, interpret the same papal encyclical with consid- 
erable different emphases from those of the industry council 
plan. It may be that the various versions of the industry coun-— 
cil plan represent the particular and limited economic and social 
perspectives of each set of proponents. It may be that the in- 
dustry council plan itself represents only a relatively special — 
interpretation of the encyclical by a relatively small number of | 
American Roman Catholics. And it may even be that the 
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papal encyclical’s discussion of the subject did not really reflect 
the natural order without distortion or remainder. 


Sinful Nature of Man and the Plan 


But enough of that. The second theological difference we 
might have would be over sin and the structures of sin. The 
plan seems too blithely to assume a harmonious relationship be- 
tween various parts of the social order. It does not appear to take 
seriously enough the sinful self-preference of man, and the struc- 
tures into which this sin is built in society. The possibilities for 
evil of really unlimited power in the hands of the producer 
groups does not seem to have been taken seriously enough, and 
the necessity for a responsible check upon the sinful self-interest 
of all men and groups does not seem to loom large in the 
plan. The fundamental role which conflict plays in restrain- 
ing sin, each group by each other group, does not figure much, 
nor does the inevitability of that conflict where self-preferring 
groups seek the goods of limited resources. The plan posits a 
desire for the “common good,” and tlfén depends upon it, rather 
than setting the forms which might work toward its realization. 


God’s Grace and the Plan 


Third, and perhaps definitively, there would probably be a 
difference about God’s grace. For the industry council planners 
the problem in social action seems simply to be this, to arrange 
society to correspond to a natural order already written into the 
universe. We look at society, and see that men have different 
jobs, and therefore we conclude that it is “natural” that they be 
arranged in a social order by the function they perform. The 


social problem is largely one of setting things in order, or of 


making society correspond to the natural laws of God, already 

promulgated. God’s action in the world seems to be confined to 

the establishment of these laws, and then to action through His 
Church to bring society into conformity to those laws. 


_ God is, as is proper for Roman Catholics following St. 
gihomas Aquinas, beyond all capacity for change in Himself. It 
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is unfortunately altogether too easy in Roman Catholic theology 
to translate natural law as a reflection of the eternal law of a 
changeless God, and to arrive at natural law as a static structure. 
This has happened over and over again in Catholic history (al- 
though a static interpretation of Aquinas need not be made). 
The Catholic comes not to look for God's love-in-action, that is, 
His grace, in social interaction. He looks instead for the laws of 
God by which that society is to be ordered. He finds these laws 
to be functional organization, harmony, and subsidiarity, and 
therefore tries to order society according to these laws. 


Those of us who come at this from a different point of view 
would have reservations about such a static interpretation of 
God and hence of the world. Would we not have to say that 
God’s grace is extended in the world now, and not only through 
set “means of grace” or a set institution, but in the very stuff 
of our changing common life? The relationship of God to the 
social order would seem to be not that He has promulgated im- 
mutable laws by which itis to be forever arranged, but that He 
is at work within its changing phases, judging and redeeming 
us. It is hard to escape the inference in Roman Catholic theology 
that the grace of God is neatly boxed off from human life in its 
fullness and the action of God limited to the formal, rational, 
static laying down of rules. 


The result of some Roman Catholic theology seems to be an 
overemphasis upon a static ordering of society, and an under- 
emphasis upon the content of continuing overall action to be 


taken. The industry council plan seems to attend to the problem ~ 


of social order, by rearranging the relationship of labor and 
management, and to ignore the problem of social dynamics, of, 
say, fiscal and monetary policy, to counteract economic cycles. 
But God is not static, and our response to Him is not simply an 
obedience to sets of laws. He is redeeming personal love, active 
in the changing world of men. Therefore, we must look for the 


instruments and principles of a continuing creative response to 


new situations. 
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The industry council plan is a serious effort to answer our 
questions about the relationship of the gospel to the social order. 
This in itself makes it almost unique. But it is more than this; 
it is a competent and honest effort to answer these questions, an 
effort in which piety has not supplanted understanding nor 
special interest utilized religious garb. It should prompt Protes- 
tants to similar honesty and competence in our participation in 
the continuing task to which it addressed itself, the criticism of 
a fallen world of men in the presence of the One who judges it 
and will alone redeem it. 


Good Reading 


Cronin, John Francis. Catholic Social Principles. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1950. Chapter VII is the fullest, most 
recent statement of the industry council plan. 


Munier, Joseph David. Some American Approximations to Pius 
XI’s Industries and Professions. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity, 1943. This is the study of American industries ap- 
proximating the industry council plan which includes a pres- 
entation of the central ideas of the plan. 


Papal Encyclicals 


Quadragesimo Anno (On Reconstructing the Social Order) 


Rerum Novarum (On the Condition of the Workers ) 


Pamphlets 


The principal source of pamphlets, study guides, and brief 
presentations of the industry council plan is the social action 
department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, _ 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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“Hysteria weakens civil liberties, national security and our contri- 
bution to a stable world order,” declared the Council for Social Ac- 
tion in a policy statement on the Internal Security Act of 1950, at its 
annual meeting, January, 1951. “It also produces irresponsible attacks 
on the character of individuals which threaten their basic rights and 
securities.” In March, 1949, the Council declared its opposition to 
“the aims and methods of the Communist Party and its front organ- 
izations” and urged that the government determine the loyalty of em- 
ployees ‘in a manner which will safeguard national security and at the 
same time maintain the civil liberties of public workers.” In the present 
statement it declares that “the problem of civil liberties has become 
more acute since that time and requires the immediate consideration 
of all Christians. 


“The Internal Security Act of 1950 has both good and bad pro- 
visions. We approve, for example, the sections requested by the De- 
partment of Justice which tighten previously existing sabotage and 
espionage laws. Our opposition to the Communist Party and our desire 
to safeguard our country continue unchanged. However, we are critical 
of such provisions of the act as: 


1. The denial to both persons and organizations of the right 
to know the charges against them and to confront opposing wit- 
nesses ; 

2. The registration provisions of the act which have the effect 
of driving the Communist Party and front organizations under- 
ground, making the task of the FBI more difficult; 

3. The required public listing of ‘sensitive’ defense plants, a 
requirement which endangers the security of the nation; 

4. The exclusion or deportation of aliens who have at any time 
belonged to any totalitarian organization; and 


5. The sweeping nature of the provisions for detention in times 
of national crisis, beyond the requirements of national security. 


“We believe that modifications of the Internal Security Act to cor- ° 
rect such defects as those indicated above would help to counteract the 
mood of hysteria which has spread over the country. . . . As Chris- 
tians, concerned with the fundamental rights of individuals and the 
general welfare, we believe that effective remedial measures must be 
taken by citizens and their elected representatives.” 


